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Four Dogs Become Heroes 


working on his tractor when a 
metal bracket slipped and pinned 
him to the ground. Nobody knew 
he was in danger, but Duke barked 
and ran to the barn. Billy followed 


Four dogs recently made the 
news because they helped their 
owners in special ways. 

@ Donny Tomei, 11, was ina 


coma for two weeks after he was 
hit by acar. Then his puppy, Rusty, 
visited him in the hospital and 
jumped up on him. Danny said his 
first words since the accident. He 
gently scolded his dog with the 
words, “Bad Rusty.” With each 
visit from Rusty, Donny talks 
more. The sixth-grader from West 
Haven, Conn., is still receiving 
therapy to help him recover. 


@ Duke, a cocker spaniel, helped 


Billy Foy, 10, rescue his dad just 
three days after the family had 
taken the stray dog in. William 
Foy of Indianapolis, Ind., was 


Hostages Released After Years in Captivity 


—AP/Wide World 


Thomas Sutherland was chained 
to a wall in a cell for three years 
and sometimes beaten by his 
guards. Terry Waite spent four 
years alone in an unlit room. Terry 
Anderson had never seen his six- 
and-a-half-year-old daughter be- 
cause he had been held hostage for 
almost seven years. 

Sutherland, Waite, and Ander- 
son were held as hostages in Leb- 
anon, a Middle Eastern country. 


% 


the dog and got help for his dad. 

@ Echo, a golden Labrador re- 
triever guide dog, barked so much 
that the dog’s owner, Laura Ofte- 
dahl, who is blind, called the police. 
The police arrested an armed man 
lurking outside her home in Wa- 
tertown, Mass. 

@ No one heard Gerald Daley of 
Cromwell, Conn., shout for help 
when he had a stroke and col- 
lapsed. But his beagle, Shep, knew 
something was wrong and brought 
the phone to him. Daley dialed 911, 
and help arrived. 


They were freed late last year with 
two other Western hostages, Jo- 
seph Cicippio and Alann Steen. ~ 
_ All five men had been kidnapped 
and imprisoned by Lebanese ter- 
rorists. They were held hostage 
from four to nearly seven years. 
Waite, an Englishman, was 


taken hostage while on a mission 


to free hostages already being held 
in Lebanon. The other four hos- 
tages freed are Americans. Ander- 


Donny Tomei woke up from a coma 
when his puppy came to visit him in 
a hospital. 


son was a journalist working in the 
Middle East when he was kid- 
napped. Sutherland, Cicippio, and 
Steen were working at American 
universities in Lebanon. All Amer- 
ican hostages now have been freed 


_ by their captors. 


Terrorists who held the hostages 
had said hostages would be freed if 
some Arab prisoners were freed. 
The Middle Eastern country of Is- 
rael released 25 of about 300 Arab 
prisoners it was holding. United 
Nations Secretary-General Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar worked on the 
deal to free the hostages. 


_ Experts say the terrorists freed 


the hostages partly because noth- 
ing had been gained by holding 
them. When the hostages were 


taken, the Middle Eastern country 


of Iran and the U.S. were bitter 
enemies. But in recent months Iran 
has wanted to improve relations 
with the U.S., so Iran urged that 
the U.S. hostages be freed. 

Two German hostages still were 


Terry Anderson holds hands with his sister as he arrives at a U.S. Air Force 


being held in Lebanon. Observers 
hospital in Germany. 


think an Italian hostage has died. 
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Science News 


How can you tell if there are dan- 
gerously high levels of lead in your 
home? 

Your pet may alert you by becom- 
ing very ill with lead poisoning. 

Many types of pets can become 
ill with lead poisoning, say re- 
searchers who conducted.a ten- 
year study at Angell Memorial 
Hospital in Boston, Mass. Among 
the lead-poisoning cases they stud- 
ied, 80 percent were dogs, 15 per- 
cent were birds, and and 3 percent 
were cats. Some rabbits, a raccoon, 
and a chinchilla were pets that also 
suffered from lead poisoning. 

Pets with lead poisoning had 
symptoms such as vomiting, sei- 
zures, loss of appetite, and lack of 
energy. Birds with lead poisoning 
had difficulty staying on their 
perches. 
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Lead Poisoning and Kids 

Lead poisoning is a problem for 
people as well as pets. In fact, it is 
listed as the nation’s number one 
environmental hazard to children. 

Kids and pets become sick with 
lead poisoning when they breathe 
lead dust or somehow take lead 
into their bodies by mouth. Lead is 
most often found in older homes in 
lead paint chips, Sheetrock, and 


plumbing solder. Other sources of 


lead include drapery weights, tile 
grout, window caulking, stained 
glass, even some pieces from chess 
sets. (See diagram.) 

The vets at Angell Memorial 
Hospital say that the symptoms of 
lead poisoning are often more se- 
vere in pets than they typically are 
in children. That’s because pets, 
such as dogs, often chew on objects 


around the house, so they take 
more lead into their bodies than do 
most children. 


VV Ni, n 


If your pet becomes ill with any 
of the symptoms of lead poisoning, 
the pet should be tested for lead in 
its blood. Pets that are very ill may 
require a hospital stay, but most 
cases can be treated with shots or 
medicine taken by mouth, say vets. 

If lead is detected in a pet’s blood, 
the human members of the pet’s 
family should be tested too. Chil- 
dren under age six are at especially 
high risk. High levels of lead in the 
blood of a young child can be fatal. 
At lower levels, lead can cause 
liver and kidney problems, mental 
retardation, learning problems, or 
stunted growth. 
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Main News 


No one knows what Christopher Columbus really looked 
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like, but many artists have drawn portraits of him. 


, a | 


Five hundred years have passed since 1492, when 
“Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” Should Americans 
celebrate “Columbus 500”? 

A few years ago, most Americans would probably 
have said yes. After all, most adults in the United 
States learned when they were children that Chris- 
topher Columbus, an Italian who sailed for Spain’s 
king and queen, discovered the Americas. Columbus 
Day is a legal holiday here. Every year, many towns 
have parades to celebrate the occasion. 

But this year, the 500th since Columbus first 
landed on an island he called San Salvador, many 
people are saying that we should take a closer look 
at the explorer and the effects his voyages had. 


Many Native Americans say that Columbus 500 is 
not a cause for celebrating, but for mourning. 

“There is an old Indian saying, ‘When the white 
man comes, we die,” says Little Crow, a Lakota 
Sioux from South Dakota. “We were here centuries 
before he got to this place. We had homes and com- 
munities and government. He brought us nothing but 
disease and death.” 

Many Native Americans and others point out that 
Columbus didn’t “discover” a “new world.” Many 


other people had settled and explored the Americas 
before the time of Columbus. (See poster-sized sup- 
plement “Discovering the Americas.”) The world Co- 
lumbus encountered was an old world, not a new one. 
People had lived there for at least 15,000 years. 

But the arrival of Columbus in the Americas did 
have an impact. In the 60 years following his first 
landing, more than three-fourths of the native peo- 
ples of Central America and South America died. 
Explorers who sailed under the flag of Spain, includ- 
ing Columbus, killed some Native Americans. But 
the largest number of Native Americans were killed 
by diseases, such as smallpox and measles, brought 
to the Americas by Europeans. 


Columbus’ arrival had other far-reaching effects 
too. When Columbus made landfall on an island in 
the Caribbean Sea, he thought he had found the In- 
dies, some islands near Asia. He expected to find gold 
on these islands. He did find some gold. But some 
plants he found—corn and potatoes—would have a 
greater impact. The crops from these plants gave peo- 
ple in Europe two important new food sources. 

On his second voyage, Columbus brought a plant 
to the Americas: sugarcane. To grow sugarcane, large 


aumbers of workers were needed. The Spaniards en- 
slaved some Native Americans to work the sugar 
jlantations. Later, as the demand for sugar grew in 
furope, millions more slaves were brought to the 
Americas from Africa. In fact, experts say that as a 
‘esult of the slave trade, a larger number of Africans 
han Europeans came to the Americas from the time 
yf Columbus through the end of the 1700s. 

Another item Columbus brought from Europe on 
shat second voyage changed life forever in the Amer- 
cas. This item was the horse. Horses had been extinct 
n the Americas for thousands of years, so when the 
1ative people saw the first horse being lifted off Co- 
umbus’s ship, they thought it was a huge dog. They 
300n found out differently. The population of horses 
srew rapidly, and some escaped into the wild. Soon 
1erds of horses were roaming the continents of North 
America and South America. Many Native American 
yeople began to use the horse to help them hunt, wage 
war, and travel. Horses were important to settlers 
who came to America too. They were the main form 
yf transportation in the Americas for centuries. 
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: Christopher Columbus probably didn’t have any 
idea of the impact his voyages would have on the 


a Columbus Day parade last year. Protests are expected to increase 
in 1992, the 500th anniversary of Columbus’s arrival in the Americas. 


world. In his own time, some people expressed anger 
at Columbus for his treatment of native peoples. It 
wasn’t until several centuries later, when many more 
Europeans came to the Americas, that people began 
to think of Columbus as the man who brought civi- 
lization to a new world. 

How should we view Columbus today? Many people 
say that Columbus should not be forgotten because 
his voyages changed the world. Officials in Spain say 
they are planning ceremonies not to celebrate Co- 
lumbus, but to remember him. In U.S. schools, many 
teachers are encouraging kids to look at Columbus’s 
arrival from many points of view. And Columbus Day 
parade organizers are trying to find ways to honor 
Columbus as well as native peoples. 

“The theme for our parade is that Columbus is a 
bridge between two worlds,” says one parade 
organizer. 


Some historians have described Columbus’s arrival 
as a collision of an old world and a new world. Why 
might it be more accurate to call it a collision of two 
old worlds? 
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‘| Hate My Face!’ 


By Pat Fosarelli, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins Children’s Center 
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—John Liebler 


ELECTION 


_ Did you ever look in the mirror and think to your- 
self, I hate my nose or My ears stick out too much? 
Almost all people have something about their face 
that they don’t particularly like. 

- You inherited your facial features from your moth- 
er’s and your father’s genes. Genes are special pro- 
teins that carry a kind of map for how your body will 
be formed. You’ve probably heard someone say to you, 
“You’ve got your mother’s eyes” or “Your hair is just 
the color of your father’s when he was your age.” You 
might not like every feature you’ve inherited, but it’s 
important to remember that your genes make you 
different from everyone else in the world. Your genes 
make you unique. They make you you. 

_ What if you really don’t like one of your features? 
You've probably read about movie stars and models 
having plastic surgery. Sometimes kids who have 

_ been in an accident or have major inborn defects need 
plastic surgery. But most kids don’t need plastic sur- 
gery. Here’s why plastic surgery isn’t a good idea for 
most kids: 

e Kids’ features change as kids grow; by adult- 
hood, surgery might be completely unnecessary. 

_ @ Every surgery involves some risks, and plastic 
surgery is no exception. 

e Plastic surgery doesn’t carry a guarantee; some 
patients are not happy with the way they look after 
the surgery. 

For now, go easy on yourself. Accept your unique- 
ness. Realize that you are much more than just your 
looks. You're special just the way you are. 


GOALS FOR THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


On November 3, a little more than nine months from now, Americans 
will elect their next President. That President must face the key issues and 
concerns of the people. The next President must set goals to deal with 
those issues and concerns. _ 


Mark an X in the box beside the goal listed below that you think is 


most important for the next President. Your teacher will tally the votes and 


send in the class totals. Weekly Reader will report results from classrooms 
all over the country later this school year. 


[]Clean up and protect the environment— 
the land, water, and air 

[_] Fight crime 

[ ] Reduce taxes | | 

[_] Stop the sale and use of illegal drugs 

|] Help people who are out of work to 
find jobs 


[ ] Help the homeless to find shelter 


[]Work for peace around the world 
[_] Help find a cure for AIDS 
[_] Continue the U.S. exploration of space 


(Make sure that all Americans have 


health care 


(LJHelp improve schools 


[_] Support equal rights for all Americans 


1] Other 
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s new ae b enmer? Right now 


> as a new name, anew album, and 


v IV Series. 


e being just Hammer” ‘says sthe 


ar-old rap artist, who has 


the M.C. from his name. — 
red of having to explain what - _ 
inds for.” (It stands for Mas- 


remonies, a title used by 
iny rappers.) 


mer’ s latest album, “Too a _ 


lit ‘has made it into the top 
: en. On this. album, Hammer 


creates a different oe 


Hes given up Neavy 
“rap for music that 


“mixes rap with avin. s 
and blues. By chang- _ 
ing his sound, a 


mer is trying to. 
attract new inne 


without osng his : : 


/ old ones. 
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Senior Sleuth, 


Senior Sleuths # 
Jason and | 
Heather are 
visiting an 
exhibit on 
Christopher 
Columbus at a 
museum. Sud- 
denly, the museum director, 
Bonnie Smith, runs up. 

“| need help,” says Smith. 
“The museum has a letter writ- 
ten by Columbus. We con- 
tacted his heirs to tell them 
about it because the letter is 
worth a lot of money and it be- 
longs to them.” 

“Now,” she says, ‘three 
people are here. Each claims 
to be an heir of Columbus. | 
think two are imposters.” 

“We'll talk to them,” says 
Heather. Smith leads the 
Sleuths to the three people. 

“I’m Christine Columbus,” 
says one. “My ancestor sailed 
on the Mayflower.” 

“I’m Nina Columbus,” says 
another. “I’m proud of my Ital- 
ian heritage. And | have the 
name Nina for a reason.” 

“I’m Chris Columbus,” says 
the third. “My ancestor 
changed history when he 
reached the Indies.” 

“| think we know who is 
changing history now,” laughs 
Jason. ‘‘We have the fakes.” 

How did Jason spot the 
imposters? 


I TAKE NO 
PRISONERS 


—Reprinted with permission of UFS, Inc. 


— Mike DiGiorgio 
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arly Voyages Across 


_ John Cabot, 1497 ~ 


Columbus, 1492 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


John Cabot sailed from 
England five years after 
Christopher Columbus 
made his first voyage 
across the Atlantic 


Ocean from Spain. 


Write the letter of the definition that best fits each word 
as it is used in this issue. (The letter beside each word 


. Leif Eriksson sailed to 


the Americas about 500 


years before Columbus. 


. Newfoundland is farther 


north than is Iceland. 


. Jacques Cartier sailed 


along the coast of South 
America. 


. Two explorers who made 


voyages to the Carib- 
bean Sea were Amerigo 
Vespucci and Columbus. 


Vi wi pD ey @a ry ; n g Mark each statement T if it is true or F if it is false. 


_ 6. 


10. 


the Atlantic 


* 


The place in North 
America where Leif 
Eriksson landed is now 
called Massachusetts. 


- None of the explorers 


whose voyages are 
shown reached Florida. 


. Each explorer sailed east 


from his home port. 


. Eriksson’s route took 


him near Greenland. 
The explorer who made 
the latest voyage shown 
on the map is Cartier. 


From which continent did all the 
explorers shown come? 


indicates where the word was used: M= Main News; 


N= News Update; S=Science News; B=Body Talk.) . 
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. seizure (S) 
. coma (N) 

. wage (M) 

. landfall (M) 


- mourn (M) 


o an & 


a 
b 
Cc 
d 
P 
. solder (S) f. 
. stroke (N) 8 
. therapy (N) 
- encounter (M) i 
. exception (B) 


Underline the word or words that 
best complete each statement. 


9. 


THINK) ABOUT THE MAP jo. 


. Christopher Columbus was (an 


Italian who sailed under the 
Spanish flag, a Spaniard who 
sailed under the Italian flag). 


. Columbus landed in a place 


that had been inhabited for 
(less than 500; about 1,000; at 
least 15,000) years. 


. One crop Columbus brought to 


the Americas was (sugarcane, 
corn, potatoes). 


. The main cause of the death of 


large numbers of Native 
Americans following the arri- 
val of Columbus was ( slavery, 
disease, warfare). 


. In a recent report, researchers 


found that 80 percent of pets 
with lead poisoning were (cats, 
dogs, birds). 


. Birds with lead poisoning have 


trouble (staying on their 
perches, eating, flying). 


. The group of people at highest 


risk for lead poisoning is (pet 
owners, teens, young children). 


. The Western hostages recently 


released had been held in the 
Middle Eastern country of 
(Iran, Israel, Lebanon). 

Four hostages recently re- 
leased are (Germans, Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen). 

Rusty is a dog that helped his 
owner (call 911, wake up from 
a coma, catch a burglar). 


. to express grief or sorrow 

. to come upon unexpectedly 

. a sighting or making of land after a voyage 

. to engage in or to carry on 

. a metal used when melted to join metal surfaces 
a sudden attack (as of a disease) 

. a sudden near loss or loss of consciousness caused 
by a break in or blockage of an artery in the brain 

h. a state of deep unconsciousness 

. a case to which a rule does not apply 

j. treatment to help remedy a bodily disorder 


